CHAPTER III
THE BRISTOL MERCHANTS AND THE PATENT OF 1496
HERE are indications that the discover)7 of North America took place in 1494. It is necessary to examine them, for even though they may not carry conviction of that occurrence they do cast a faint light upon the Bristol pioneers of the time.
A perfectly clear statement is inscribed upon a large world-map printed in 1544, of which the only known copy is now in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. It says that the land in the vicinity of Cape Breton was discovered by John Cabot and his son Sebastian on June 24, 1494, at five o'clock in the morning.1 Unfortunately there is little trust to be placed in the assertion. Incontrovertible evidence proves that John Cabot did reach North America in the summer of 14975 and that his contemporaries who spoke with him and recorded the fact had no inkling that he had been there before. If he had made the discovery three years earlier he would almost certainly have said so, for there is no discernible motive for concealment. The authorship of the inscription has been attributed to Sebastian Cabot, but the evidence amounts to nothing more than that he may have supplied some information that was subsequently garbled before it came into print. The most feasible suggestion is that if the original statement was authentic the date 1494 is a printer's or transcriber's error for 1497. The matter will be more fully dealt with in the treatment of that year's events. Here it need only be said that the map affords no serious testimony to a discovery at the earlier date.
If a discovery was made in 1494 it was by the two Bristol merchants Robert Thome and Hugh Elyot. In 1580 John Dee the philosopher and man of science, who took a keen interest in exploration, prepared a map of the North Atlantic, now preserved among the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum. On the back of it he wrote an argument to prove the Queen's title to North America, Greenland, and all other Arctic regions not comprised in the territories of the Czar of Muscovy. The statement, as its internal evidence shows, was composed in 1578, a little earlier than the map. Its appeal was to the right of prior discovery. The discoveries alleged were five in number: (i) Madoc, a Welsh prince, made a colony in America in the twelfth century; (2) "Circa An. 1494. Mr, Robert Thorn his father, and Mr. Eliot of Bristow, discovered Newfownd Land";
1 No. 19, Inscription on the Paris Map.